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it is hard to see how the Alexandrian philosopher could ever
have ventured such a statement had not the facts appeared to
have warranted it, at least on a broad view.

There are approximate figures available. At Rome, in
4 B.C., when a deputation arrived from Palestine, no less than
8,000 Jews went out to meet it.1 In A.D. 19, Tiberius deported
to Sardinia nearly 4,000 members of the Jewish community
capable of bearing arms.2 In the second century, Jewish
uprisings in Cyrene, Alexandria and Cyprus claimed victims
estimated by ancient writers at hundreds^ of thousands.3 These
figures cannot, of course, be pressed too closely, and there is no
contemporary census to check them. Nevertheless, they permit
the rough calculation that at the commencement of the current
era the Diaspora numbered between 4,000,000 and 6,000,000,
perhaps even 7,000,000, souls.4 We do not know whether this
total includes proselytes, but it is probable. Accepting Philo's
statement that there were 1,000,000 Jews in Egypt, their pro-
portion in that country would have been one seventh or one
eighth of the total population.5 It is, however, the extent
rather than the numerical strength of the Dispersion which is
of interest to us, since wherever there was a Jewish nucleus,
there was also a centre for the further spread of Judaism.

II

THE JEWISH COMMUNITIES or THE DIASPOBA

Uprooted from their native soil, the Jews of the Diaspora
regarded as their fatherland the country in which they were
born. Nevertheless, they did not merge into the surrounding
population. Religion and pride alike forbade them to do so,
and they never ceased to belong to the Jewish nation. It has
been observed 6 that on their tombs the particular community
in which they were enrolled is never stated, unless they occupied
an official position in it. The word used to denote their mutual
relationship is cfvyyevyg (of the same race). A deep-seated sense
of brotherhood united them, expressed, so to speaks in their
common respect for the Tor ah.

1  Jos., Ant.9 xvii, 11, 1 ;   B.J., ii, 61.

2  Jos., Ant.9 xviii, 3, 5 ; Tacitus, Ann., ii, 85 ; Suetonius, Tiberius, 36.

3 Dio Cassius, Ixviii, 32, gives the number as 220,000 in Cyrenaica
and 240,000 at Cyprus, during the reign of Trajan.    Eusebius, H.E., iv, 2,
adds that in the suppression of the insurrection several myriads of Jews
lost their lives.

4 J. Beloch, Die Bevolkerung d. griechisch-rom., Welt, 1886, 246 ;
XLVH, i, 209.

1 CCCXXH, i, 3.                                        6 XLVH, i, 418, n. 1.
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